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U.S. Nuclear Weapons: 

Policy, Force Structure, and Arms Control Issues 

Summary 

During the Cold War, the United States maintained nuclear weapons to deter, 
and if necessary, defeat the Soviet Union. These weapons were designed to deter 
nuclear attack on the United States, and nuclear, chemical, and conventional attacks 
on U.S. allies in Europe and Asia. The United States deployed a wide variety of 
nuclear weapons delivery vehicles and was prepared to destroy large numbers of 
military, industrial, and leadership targets in the Soviet Union. The United States 
agreed to restrict the deployment of strategic ballistic missile defenses in the 1972 
Anti-ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty. And, although the United States and Soviet 
Union participated in negotiations to reduce offensive nuclear weapons, these efforts 
did little to reduce the numbers of deployed weapons during the 1970s and 1980s. 

After the demise of the Soviet Union in 1991, Russia remained a concern for 
U.S. national security because it still retained thousands of nuclear weapons, but other 
emerging threats from regional adversaries also prompted concerns. The Clinton 
Administration argued that nuclear weapons remained important to deter the full 
range of threats to the United States. So, even though the United States and Russia 
withdrew most of their deployed non-strategic nuclear weapons and pledged to 
reduce their strategic forces under the START I and START II treaties, the United 
States did little to alter the basic tenets of its nuclear strategy and doctrine. 

In late 1997, the Clinton Administration issued a new Presidential Decision 
Directive (PDD-60) that outlined strategy and policy for U.S. nuclear weapons. This 
document stated that the United States would no longer seek to win a protracted 
nuclear war with Russia, but that it would only seek to deter such a conflict. At the 
same time, the United States would retain a range of options for the employment of 
nuclear weapons, and it would not forswear the first use of nuclear weapons if it were 
attacked with chemical, biological, or conventional weapons. The Clinton 
Administration has also sought to continue the START process to reduce strategic 
forces with Russia, and it has pledged to seek amendments to the ABM Treaty so that 
the United States can deploy a limited national ballistic missile defense system to 
protect against small-scale ballistic missile attacks. 

Many analysts have offered alternatives to the Clinton Administration’ s approach 
to nuclear weapons policy. Some support an explicit threat to retaliate with nuclear 
weapons after a biological weapons attack; others argue that the United States should 
only threaten nuclear retaliation if it is attacked with nuclear weapons. Some argue 
that the United States should remain cautious about the arms reduction process with 
Russia, while others argue that the two nations should move quickly to reduce sharply 
the numbers of nuclear weapons in their forces and to reduce the alert rates for those 
weapons so that they could not be launched quickly. Some argue that the United 
States should accelerate the deployment of ballistic missile defenses, while others 
argue that such defenses will do little to protect the United States from emerging 
threats and could, instead, undermine reductions with Russia. The Bush 
Administration has undertaken a review of nuclear policy and these issues are likely 
to remain on the congressional agenda for the foreseeable future. 
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U.S. Nuclear Weapons: 

Policy, Force Structure, and Arms Control 

Issues 

Introduction 

For more than a decade, since the 1989 collapse of the Berlin Wall and the 1991 
demise of the Soviet Union, analysts inside and outside government have offered a 
wide range of views on how the United States should adjust its military establishment 
to accommodate the changing international security environment. These analysts 
sought to address not only the end of hostile U.S. -Soviet global rivalry, but also the 
emergence of new threats and regional challenges, particularly those related to the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction and ballistic missiles. 

The U.S. Department of Defense conducted several far-reaching reviews, 
including the 1993 Bottom-Up Review, the 1994 Nuclear Posture Review, and the 
1997 Quadrennial Defense Review, that contributed to the Clinton Administration’s 
response to changes in the international security environment. These formal reviews, 
when combined with less prominent internal studies, resulted in numerous changes to 
the structure of U.S. nuclear forces and policy guiding their potential use. 

Many other analysts have written and spoken of alternatives for the role that 
nuclear weapons should play in U.S. security policy, the numbers and types of 
weapons that the United States should retain, and the role that arms control and other 
cooperative efforts might play in reducing emerging threats to the United States. 
Some believe the United States should move faster to reduce sharply the number of 
nuclear weapons in its arsenal and to confine those weapons to a modest, limited role 
in U.S. national security policy. They also note that negotiated limits and cooperative 
activities, such as changes in operational practices for nuclear weapons, could reduce 
the risks that Russia’s nuclear weapons might threaten the United States through an 
inadvertent or intentional attack during a crisis. Furthermore, some believe that 
formal arms control regimes and cooperation can help slow the proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction and their means of delivery. 

Others have argued that, although the United States and Russia should continue 
to reduce their nuclear weapons from high Cold War levels, it would not be in the 
U.S . national security interest to reduce to very low numbers or to depreciate the role 
ofnuclear weapons in maintaining U.S. security. They believe that these weapons can 
help deter emerging threats to the United States, even if those threats no longer 
include the possibility of a global war with the Soviet Union. Furthermore, they argue 
that continued instability and uncertainty in Russia argue against drastic, unilateral 
changes in the U.S. nuclear force posture. Some also question whether there is a 
future for formal arms control arrangements with Russia because they believe the 
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United States can pursue an independent course while economic pressures reduce the 
size and role of Russia’s nuclear stockpile. Many also believe that the United States 
should take unilateral actions, such as the deployment of wide-spread ballistic missile 
defenses (BMD), to protect itself from Russia, China, or other nations that might be 
armed with ballistic missiles and weapons of mass destruction. 

This report reviews several aspects of U.S. nuclear weapons policy and force 
posture. It begins with an overview of U.S. nuclear posture during the Cold War and 
a summary of changes that have been adopted during the past several years. It then 
describes current U.S. plans, as of the beginning of 2001, and policies governing the 
possible use of nuclear weapons, the size and structure of the U.S. nuclear arsenal, 
and the way in which arms control agreements might alter that force structure in the 
near future. The report then reviews some proposals offered by outside analysts as 
alternatives to the Clinton Administration’s approach. It does not, however, address 
possible changes that the Bush Administration might pursue in nuclear weapons and 
strategy because nuclear policy is still under review and the results have not been 
made public. 



Background: U.S. Nuclear Posture During the Cold 

War 



Threat Assessment 

During the Cold War, the United States developed and maintained its nuclear 
arsenal so that it could deter, and if deterrence failed, defeat the Soviet Union. More 
generally, it sought “nuclear and conventional capabilities sufficient to convince any 
potential aggressor that the costs of aggression would exceed any potential gains that 
he might achieve.” 1 Because the Soviet Union was the only country with a nuclear 
arsenal that could threaten the existence of the United States, U.S. policy reflected the 
view that “the most significant threat to U.S. security interests remains the global 
challenge posed by the Soviet Union.” 2 Other countries, such as those in Soviet- 
dominated Eastern Europe, were included in U.S. nuclear war plans, but their 
presence reflected their relationship with the Soviet Union more than any independent 
threat they might pose to the United States or its allies. 



'U.S. Department of Defense. Annual Report to Congress. Fiscal Year 1985, by Caspar 
Weinberger, Secretary of Defense. February 1, 1984. Washington, 1984. p. 27. 

2 The White House. National Security Strategy of the United States. January 1988, 
Washington, 1988. p. 5. 
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Strategy, Doctrine, and Force Structure 3 

Strategy and Doctrine. During the 1950s and 1960s, the strategies known 
as “massive retaliation” and “assured destruction” envisioned a large-scale U.S. 
nuclear strike against a wide variety of targets in the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, 
and China if the Soviet Union or its allies initiated a nuclear or large-scale 
conventional attack against the United States or its allies. 4 The objective was to 
convince Soviet leaders that the Soviet Union would cease to exist as a functioning 
society if it initiated a conflict against the United States or its allies. But critics 
questioned the credibility of these policies, postulating that the Soviet Union would 
not believe the United States would launch a massive response against Soviet military 
and industrial targets, regardless of the size and nature of Soviet aggression, because 
the Soviet Union could also retaliate with nuclear weapons against U.S. cities. 
Hence, in the 1970s, the United States adopted a strategy of “flexible response,” and, 
subsequently, a “countervailing strategy.” These policies emphasized retaliatory 
strikes on Soviet military forces and war-making capabilities, as opposed to attacks 
on civilian and industrial targets . They also called for limited, focused attacks, instead 
of large-scale attacks on a greater number of sites. They were designed to give the 
President options and flexibility, with respect to the timing, scale and the targets of 
the attack, so that he could respond in a more selective manner after a Soviet attack. 

U.S. nuclear weapons were designed to deter not only a direct nuclear attack on 
the United States, but also nuclear, chemical, or conventional attack and coercion 
aimed at the U.S. allies in Europe and Asia. 5 The theory underlying this doctrine of 
“extended deterrence” was that if any level of aggression against U.S. allies could 
escalate into a nuclear conflict that might involve attacks on the Soviet Union, then 
the Soviet Union might be deterred from all levels of aggression. The United States 
and its allies did not insist that they would respond to any type of attack with nuclear 
weapons, but it sought to maintain the capability to do so and to control escalation 
if nuclear weapons were used. Consequently, the United States would not forswear 
the option of using nuclear weapons first in a conflict. Critics of this doctrine, 
however, questioned whether the Soviet Union would believe that the United States 
would use nuclear weapons to defend Europe, particularly when such a defense of 
Europe might result in a Soviet nuclear attack against U.S. territory. 



3 The following discussion summarizes material originally presented in two other CRS 
Reports. These are CRS Report 92-649F, Strategic Nuclear Forces After START: The 
Relationship between Strategy. Doctrine, and Deep Reductions, August 12 1992; and CRS 
Report 96-645F, Nuclear Weapons in U.S. Defense Policy: Issues for Congress, updated July 
1, 1997. 

4 For a more detailed discussion of U.S. nuclear strategy and doctrine see Ball, Desmond. The 
Development of the SIOP, 1960-1983, in Desmond Ball and Jeffrey Richelson, Strategic 
Nuclear Targeting, Cornell University Press, 1986, pp. 57-83; and Ball, Desmond and Robert 
C. Toth. Revising the SIOP: Taking War-Fighting to Dangerous Extremes. International 
Security, v. 14. Spring 1990. 

5 The White House. National Security Strategy of the United States. January 1988, 
Washington, 1988. p. 13. 
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Targeting. In 1990, General John Chain, the Commander in Chief of the 
Strategic Command, outlined U.S. targeting strategy for nuclear weapons in 
testimony before Congress. He stated that “the task is to be able to deter any 
possessor of nuclear weapons from attacking the United States by having a postured 
retaliatory force significant enough to destroy what the attacker holds most dear... 
Against this macro mission, target categories are designated. Within these target 
categories, a finite list of targets are designated; and against those targets, weapons 
are allocated.” These target categories reportedly included Soviet strategic nuclear 
forces, other military forces, military and political leadership, and industrial facilities. 6 
The United States sought the capability to destroy thousands of sites in these target 
categories, even if the Soviet Union destroyed many U.S. weapons in a first strike, 
which created requirements for many thousands of nuclear weapons in the U.S. 
arsenal. 

Force Structure. During the Cold War, the U.S. nuclear arsenal contained 
many types of delivery vehicles for nuclear weapons, including short-range missiles 
and artillery for use on the battlefield, medium-range missiles and aircraft that could 
strike targets beyond the theater of battle, short- and medium-range systems based on 
surface ships, long-range missiles based on U.S. territory and submarines, and heavy 
bombers that could threaten Soviet targets from their bases in the United States. The 
long-range missiles and heavy bombers are known as strategic nuclear weapons; the 
short- and medium-range systems are considered non-strategic nuclear weapons and 
have been referred to as battlefield, tactical, and theater nuclear weapons. 

Non-strategic Nuclear Weapons. At one time in the early 1970s, the 
United States deployed thousands of non-strategic nuclear weapons at bases in 
Europe, Japan, and South Korea, but it had begun to reduce these forces by the late 
1970s, in part because NATO officials believed they could maintain deterrence with 
fewer, but more modern, weapons. 7 Modernization programs continued to enhance 
the capabilities of U.S. non-strategic nuclear weapons throughout the 1980s, 
particularly through the deployment of ground-launched cruise missiles and 
intermediate -range ballistic missiles in Europe. However, by the end of that decade, 
as the Warsaw Pact dissolved, the United States had canceled or scaled back all 
planned modernization programs and pursued arms control efforts that would sharply 
reduce the number of weapons deployed at bases in Europe and Asia. 

Strategic Nuclear Weapons. Since the early 1960s the United States has 
maintained a “triad” of strategic nuclear delivery vehicles, which consists of land- 
based intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs), submarine-launched ballistic missiles 
(SLBMs) and long-range heavy bombers. As the forces and doctrine developed 



6 Statement by John T. Chain, Jr. Commander in Chief, Strategic Air Command and Director, 
Strategic Target Planning, before the House Armed Services Committee. March 6, 1990. 
Prepared Text, p. 5. 

7 The numbers of operational U.S. non-strategic nuclear warheads declined from more than 
7,000 in the mid-1970s to below 6,000 in the 1980s, to fewer than 1,000 by the middle of the 
1990s. See Toward a Nuclear Peace: The Future of Nuclear Weapons in U.S. Foreign and 
Defense Policy. Report of the CSIS Nuclear Strategy Study Group, Washington, D.C. 
Center for Strategic and International Studies, 1993. p. 27. 
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during the 1960s and 1970s, many analysts noted that these different basing modes 
would enhance deterrence and discourage a Soviet first strike because they 
complicated Soviet attack planning and ensured the survivability of a significant 
portion of the U.S. force in the event of a Soviet first strike. 8 The different 
characteristics of each weapon system might also strengthen the credibility of U.S. 
targeting strategy. For example, ICBMs eventually had the accuracy and prompt 
responsiveness needed to attack hardened targets such as Soviet command posts and 
ICBM silos, SLBMs had the survivability needed to complicate Soviet efforts to 
launch a disarming first strike and to retaliate if such an attack were attempted, and 
heavy bombers could be dispersed quickly and launched to enhance their survivability, 
and they could be recalled to their bases if a crisis did not escalate into conflict. 

As with non-strategic nuclear weapons, modernization programs continued to 
enhance the capabilities of U.S. strategic nuclear weapons throughout the Cold War 
era. These programs culminated with the deployment of Peacekeeper (MX) ICBMs 
and Trident submarines and Trident II (D-5) SLBMs in the mid-1980s and 1990s 
and with the deployment of the B-2 (Stealth) bomber in the 1990s. The United States 
also continued to add to the numbers of its deployed strategic nuclear weapons 
through the end of the 1980s. However, by the early 1990s, the numbers of warheads 
deployed on U.S. strategic nuclear forces began to decline. 

Ballistic Missile Defenses 

The United States has pursued research and development on anti-ballistic missile 
(ABM) systems since the early 1950s. In the mid-1960s it developed the Sentinel 
system, which would have used ground-based, nuclear-armed interceptor missiles to 
protect a number of major U.S. urban centers against Soviet attack. In 1969, the 
Nixon Administration renamed the system “Safeguard,” and changed its focus to 
deployment around ICBM fields to ensure that these missiles could survive a first 
strike and retaliate against the Soviet Union. Congress almost stopped the program 
in 1 969, when the Senate voted 50-50 to approve an amendment halting construction. 
Safeguard continued, however, when Vice President Spiro Agnew broke the tie with 
a vote for the program. 

Negotiations with the Soviet Union on the Anti-ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty 
began in November 1969. The two sides eventually agreed that each nation could 
deploy two ABM sites, one around its capital and one around an ICBM field. When 
it became clear that neither nation would complete a second site, the two sides 
agreed, in a 1974 Protocol, that each would have only one ABM site. The United 
States completed its ABM site around ICBM fields near Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
It operated for a short time in 1974 and 1975, then was shut down because it was not 
considered to be cost-effective, in other words, the costs of operating the system, 
even in peacetime, were thought to be high relative to the limited protection it offered. 
The facilities at that location, however, continue to count under the ABM Treaty 
because they have not been completely dismantled according to a post-Treaty 



8 U.S. Department of Defense. Annual Report to Congress, Fiscal Year 1989, by Frank 
Carlucci, Secretary of Defense. February 18, 1988. Washington, 1988. p. 54. 
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agreement reached with the Soviet Union. Russia continues to operate and modernize 
its ABM site around Moscow. 

U.S. research and development into ABM systems, especially for ICBM 
protection, continued, albeit at lower budget levels through the late 1970s, before 
rising again during the Carter Administration. The Reagan Administration further 
increased this funding after President Reagan announced an expansive effort, known 
as the Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI), to develop non-nuclear ballistic missile 
defenses that would protect the United States against a full-scale attack from the 
Soviet Union. The program’s supporters envisioned a large-scale defensive system 
with thousands of land-, sea-, air-, and space-based sensors and interceptors. 
However, as cost estimates and technical challenges increased, the Reagan 
Administration announced that it would begin with more li mited deployment of land- 
based and space-based sensors and interceptors that would seek to disrupt and deter 
an incoming attack, instead of providing complete protection. The Bush 
Administration further scaled back the goals for SDI, stating that the United States 
would seek to deploy a defensive system that could protect against small-scale missile 
attacks from the Soviet Union or other U.S. adversaries. 

B oth the Reagan and Bush Administrations recognized that their ballistic missile 
defense programs would eventually conflict with the 1972 ABM Treaty. Neither 
Administration officially proposed that the United States withdraw from that Treaty, 
but both initiated discussions with the Soviet Union (and Russia) in an effort to 
modify or replace the ABM Treaty with an agreement that would permit the more 
wide-spread deployment of ballistic missile defenses. Neither succeeded, and, at the 
end of the Bush Administration, the 1972 ABM Treaty continued to affect planning 
for the deployment of defenses against long-range strategic ballistic missiles 

Arms Control 

During the Cold War, U.S. and Soviet arms control negotiations were often seen 
as a barometer of U.S-Soviet relations; at times they were one of the few venues for 
regular meetings between the two sides. The United States and Soviet Union signed 
three strategic nuclear arms control agreements during the 1970s. These included the 
1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty and Interim Agreement on Offensive Forces 
(known as SALT I, forStrategic Arms Limitation Talks) and the 1979 Strategic Arms 
Limitation Treaty (SALT II), which was never ratified. Many supporters hoped that 
the ABM Treaty would help contain the arms race in offensive weapons because, 
without widespread defenses, neither side would need to expand its offensive force 
structure to saturate or overcome the defenses of the other side. The complementary 
Interim Agreement on Offensive Arms sought to freeze the number of offensive 
missile launchers on each side, until the parties could complete a formal treaty that 
would achieve this objective. The SALT II Treaty would have imposed small 
reductions in the numbers of missile launchers, but it never entered into force. 9 



9 After the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan in 1980, President Carter withdrew the Treaty 
from Senate Consideration. However, it is likely that the Senate would have failed to consent 
to the Treaty’s ratification anyway, because many Members had raised concerns about the 

(continued...) 




